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. . . . ° * } 
ficing numerous lives, although with a mili- The territory of Algiers consists of the an- > 
P ° ° . . . : af oY "Tl; ; ; oy } 
tary force, as is said, of about eighty thousand ooo Ye san ee “e i a oe | 
men, war has recently broken out again with Ne ee ees g 
?, : . one hundred and eighty: bounded by the 
new vigor, and the contest threatens to be long, kingdom of Fez on the west-—the ridges of 
expensive, and bloody, while the hopes of de- § Atlas and Biledulgerid on the south—Tunis 
riving much advantage lfrom the products of ; on ~- east—and the Mediterranean on the 
' ‘ ° : ( 
the soil, of opening a market for French man- — 7 4° 
dae ane eons teased. Thin [he river Malva, now called the Melooai, > 
Ss > AALI Nels . 5 ° ‘ a 
sgh a ’ P r which marks the western boundary, is the < 
state of things cannot surprise us, or deman > most considerable stream in this part of Afri- § 
very severe reprehension on the native Arabs, é ca, and is partly navigable for small vessels : ) 
when we recur to the barbarous destruction ¢ five smaller rivers intersect the country. 
of a body of poor wretches by fire, iu a cavern Besides the manne of Algiers, woe 
: 2 contains a population of about one : 
where they had taken refuge—a deed which 4 cata P \ , sine i a5 hundre 
| a , thousand souls, there are several other con- 
) a ‘> . r ~ , . . . r . . 
shocked every sense of humanity and Justice, ) siderable cities. ‘The population of Constan- 
and is of such a nature as naturally to leadus 2 tina is estimated at no less than one hundred 
to look for retribution, when not punished, § thousand. Oran is a large and populous town, > 
but approved, by a nation with a tolerably good roadstead, withina few ° 
c ? . 9 nile > sf 1< ayV *4 ; 
The appearance of Algiers to one approach- miles cast Of which Is a fine bay vapable of 
: ms , ‘ receiving the largest fleets. Tremisan and > 
ing it by water is compared by sailors tothat 5 Tenez once the capitals of the great and 
of a “main-top-gallant sail.” The form is ¢ beautiful kingdoms, still exist, though in 
( > r 2 . a} . “I c ‘SR = 
four-sided, with a broad base on the water, ? much decay. bonjeiah, a strong fortress, pos 
ii hanes aie oii ae, | re larger port than Algiers. Mersal- 
a ~"e ss “ers , ¢ quivir is a place, too, of some consequence, 
clivity of a considerable hill, on whose side , and likewise Shershell. The salt pits of Ar- ? 
the whole city is displayed to view. The 2  zew are said to be the most extensive in the 
upper part terminates abruptly at the wall,  § world. Elcallah is renowned for its great 
se ad ie ial lates oe cles en Sn and manufactories of shawls and car- 
a ine oni, Sah naataameneale ‘pre'y 5 pets. The wool of the neighborhood is soft 
well represented by the yard of the sail. ¢ and flexible, and well fitted for the manufac- 
The harbor is smail, and formed by art, by 5 ture ol —_— goods. ner Is a + semper 
: eal ; town in the interior, and Gigeri on the sea 
onstructing a pier 1500 feet long, from the ¢ . > wrt 
‘ 54] “| ag hicl ¢ =6coast, and also places ofsome commercial im- , 
mata land Oo a small Is and, Ol Which the ) portance. ‘There are varolus other large 
Algerines had their dock-yards, custom- towns in the manufacturing districts, many : 
house, saii-lofts, é&c.. in which roultitudes of of which _ — been visited by Euro- , 
ae ees ean travellers. s needless : 
Christian slaves were kept at hard labor, age ~ : is needless to add that 
. T) dj >) these towns are but remnants of prosperity, 
aller age. vere they were seen proceeding > for, notwithstanding the enormous splendid 
a ° on a ) ° . : af id ; 
too and from their daily tasks, alongthe mole, ¢ cities, containing all that was beautiful in 
with iron rings round their neclis, which they Roman art, which once adorned Mauritania, 
dare not be seen without, even for an instant, $4 the rage of its various invaders has left but 
for f e death, TI 3 bl ¢ jittle to gratify modern curiosity. 
ae Serr Mm : ¢ . : se 
—o = eee ” —— es a ? The climate of this country 3s described as 
were always searched before passing the wa- soft and salubrious; the seasons follow each 
ter gate, (a print of which 1s givenin our 4th other in the g ntlest suecession ; the heats of 
number, page 57th,) in the presence of a 2? the earlier autumn are excessive, but gener- 
d f soldi to prevent them from @ ally tempered by northerly winds. Few dis- 
strong cuar . 2 ? A » * : ‘ 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ¢ eases are peculiar (o the Algerine territory : it 
carrying any deadly weapon to their places ) has not been visited by the plague for many 
of lodgment for the night, which, were ¢ years, though in the meantime raging with 
large prisons, appropriated also to wild oe violence in the neighboring island of 
. Vialta. 
yeasts, and hung round with instruments of aa : 
beasts, and hung round w The mineral riches are supposed to be 
torture. great, but Iron and lead are the principal 
mr bd i rhiek have ver | or? ice re ’ : 
Chere were seven castles, five barracks and metals which have yet been discovered. Gold 
five macvazines SIxty mosques SIX risons ‘ is said to eXist upon the mountains of Atlas; 
Pegg eager b r re — other minerals and mineral springs are nume- 
and sixty-two steam baths. Great changes, of > Yous, and great quantities of the most beauti- 
course, have been made since the occupation ful corals are found on their coast. It is, 
of the city by the French. The following however, in the fertility of the soil that the 
facts, which we copy from an account publish- riches of the country exist a happy combina- 
1; OE woe ae , 7 tion of warmth and humidity gives great 5 
d jus fore the conques sent us Ww ERAS eal iy ; 
the state of the country at that time. > duciions. . 
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THE WILD BOARS OF GOTHA. 


|The following is an extract from a letter 


‘communicated by the Travelling Correspondent 


of the London Chronicle, who accompanied 
Queen Victoria on her Germantour. One of 
the papers says that this writer isa Mr. Ho- 
rarth, a descendant of ‘he Hogarth, and one 
who inherits much of his talent.) 


Weareaptto think the wild boar—notwithe 
standing his disreputable relationship to nis 
cousin of the farmstead pigsty—1s, after all, 
a poetical sort of animal. His tusks him ree 
spectacle. Moreover, he is a species of clase 
sical game, 

I went yesterday, full of eager anticipation, 
to see wild boars range in their own woods. 
[ return decidedly disappointed. The inmate 
of the stve isa near.r relative to the native 
of the forest than I at all expected to find 
him. I stated the other day, that the Duke 
of Coburgh preserves wild boars. ‘They are 
kept like deer in a park, or more properly 
speaking, forest. The enclosures embrace a 
cirevit of about 5,000 acres, densely over- 
crown with pine and within the space dwell 
about 169 wild boars. ‘They are regularly 
fed at appointed stations, and albeit they lis- 
ten to no dinner-bell, except that with which 
their stomachs supply them, they manage to 
colleet in tolerably formidable numbers every 
evening, about five o’clock, around the spots 
wherein they have the daily supply of po- 
tatoes and oats. 

Ove part of this boar forest approaches the 
castle of Rosenau; and within two miies or 
less from its gates is the principal feeding 
place. Leaving our vehicles upon the high- 
way. our party proceeded through flelds of 
stunted barley and flax, towards a long pine 
covered bridge, anxiously anticipating an eve- 
nog with the boars. At the gate opening 
into the domains of their swinish majesites, 
we met the Keeper of the forest—a stalwart 
fellow with his deputy, a quiet hard-featured 
old man, armed with a clumsy flint gun and 
along spit of asword. ‘These defences are 
necessary. He feeds the boars, and must take 
reasonably good care that the boars do not re- 
turn the compliment by feeding on him.— 
Thus escorted and protected, we entered the 
boar forest. A rude bridle track—haif a rutty 
road-—half a torrent bed—led up a steep rising 
sround, into the dark interior of the wood. A 
pine forest isa dimand soemn place The 
setting sun shone slantingly, in cheejuered 
ravs of gold, amid the innumerable legions of 
tall crey fir stems, which rise in endless array 
from the slippery twig strewn turf. We ad- 
vanced laughing and talking; presently our 
friend the keeper proclaimed the necessity of 
silence: his deputy of the sword and the gun 
struek off ahead to act as vanguard, and we 
pursued our almost darkling way as silently 
as a band of Indians upon a bostile trail. Of 
course every body looked anxiously for the 
promised fer, occasionally starting amid a 
half smothered laugh, as a squirrel jumped up 
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a tree, or a little bird rose flutteringly from 
the ground. As for myself, 1 hummed over 
the ancient doggrel :— 


“Tf thou be hurt by horn of hart, 
It brings thee to thy bier; 

But wild boar’s fang can leeches heal, 
W hereof have lesser fear.”’ 


[ ’on’t know if I quote the sporting exhor- 
tation ariglit, but I know I thought it cor 
recily, 

Some ten minutes walk accomplished, we 
could see among the trees a rude fence or 
stockade; and as we drew nearer, there ap- 
peared a square wooden hut pitched in the 
midst. Our evant courter stole silently up to 
the fortification, and after having made a sig- 
nal with his cap that all was right, we ran 
up and ensconced ourselves therein, the whole 
party in two minutes being snugly halted 
within the aforementioned hut. Now, in my 
innocence, | had imagined the outer stockade 
was a kind of outwork or advanced fortifica- 
tion, and that the hut was the citadel. I 
found. however, that the buars were to be fed 
within the fence, while we were to look on 
like ladies at a public dinner in the gallery of 
the Freemason’s Tavern, from the wooden 
erection in the midst. 


From this erection runs a mere skeleton 
hut, formed of rudely-hewn boards, clumsily 
nailed together, some few bundles of straw 
littered the floor, and, besides the crevices of 
the walls, certain sliding shutters when push- 
hack, afforded you an opportunity of catching 
a glimpse, through holesa few inches square, 
of the wild pigs at dinner. The under keep- 
er strewed around the hut half a bushel or so 
of potatoes, and two or three pecks of oats. 
We were then ordered to observe the pro- 
foundest silence, under the pain and penalty 
of the wild boars refusing to dine at all-— 
did they know that they were to do so in our 
society. 

[t is no easy matter for a party of mea, very 
well inclined to chatter, to preserve an abso- 
lute stillness, and accordingly, the half hour 
which elapsed before the coming of our friends 
the pigs, was broken by many a haif-sufled 
laugh and wretched joke, to the manifest Ine 
dignation of the keeper, whose English edu- 
cation had been decidedly too much negiccted 
to allow him to appreciate the full merit of 
bad puns. At length the announcement of 
“Hush, here they are’” put us all on the gus 
VIE. 

Amid the long, pole-like stems of the pines, 
we could see trotting towards us certain brown 
rotundities—wonderlully like home-fed pork 
ers—and presently half a dozen long, ugly 
snouts were poked through the openings left 
for that purpose in the stockade. Another 
moment, and the owners of the ugly snouts 
followed their noses into the a/ fresco dining 
room, and soon some score or more of wild 
pigs were feeding around. The more juvenile 
swine invariably entered first; they were the 
tenderest in years and pork—the rasherest, as 
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somebody lately remarked—the shocking im- 
itation of a joke, however, raising a laugh, 
which prevented half a dozen old grunters, 
knowing in the wicked ways of the world, 
from entrusting their precious carcasses with- 
in the magic circle until they had cocked their 
eyes, and stared and listened in all directions. 
I was certainly disappointed at the entree and 
personel of the torest pigs. I had expected, 
foolishly perhaps, a grunting rush of savage 
tusked monsters, champing and foaming, and 
throwing themselves on the potatoes like ti- 
gers on legsof lamb. Nothing of the sort, 
however; the dinner party was decidedly 
a tame affair. And, first, as to the appearance 
of the guests. 

Fancy a cross between a clumsy deer and a 
rather good looking pig, and you have a very 
fair idea of the wild boars I yesterday saw. 
The head is the part which most decidedly 
smacks of the sty. It is long—the snout par- 
ticularly so—but the ears are upright and the 
twinkling eyes are bright, and there is an air 
of wildness and wakeful watchfulness about 
the animals which makes them, at all events, 
very tolerable imitations of wild beasts. They 
trotted pretty nimbly about, and despite a 
certain piggish odor, which rose like an ex- 
halation around, they appeared ciean and live- 
ly. Their size was rather under the pig av- 
erage. I saw none with tusks, but the keep- 
er told me that there were plenty so furnished 
in the wood—the patriarchs of the race—ma- 
ny of them twice as big, or nearly so, as the 
average run of the swinish mulltude we saw. 
They had none of the voracity of a domestic 
swine. They eat, in fact, in quite gentle- 
manly manner—for pigs—one of the older in- 
habitants occasionally driving away, by a 
grnnt and a champ of his fangs, a youngster 
who fancied his chosen heap of oats. 

There were probably about thirty, inclue 
ding young ones, feeding around. A half 
hour or so was consumed upon the festal 
ground, and then, when most of the potatoes 
and all the corn were gobbled up, we made a 
sortie from our tower of strength, having pre- 
viously been vastly emboldened by the tame 
appearance of the wild boars, every one of 
whom, old ones and young ones, trotted off as 
we appeared, in double quick time, speedily 
clearing the stockade, and were soon lost in 
the dark recesses of the woods, leaving us to 
pursue our path very peaceably towards the 
less perilous country, expressing a very free 
opinion, by the way, that any man of ordina- 
ry pluck could easily convert, with a tolerable 
cudgel, a living boar into dead pork. 





Sugar inthe United States is a subject of 
increasing interest. ‘"he demand is rapidly 
advancing. Its production in the State of 
Louisiana, to which it is here principaily con- 
fined, is asource of much wealth. The capi- 
tal employed in that State-is $52,000,000, 
with 40.000 hands and 10,000 horses, and the 
average annual manufacture of sugar more 
than 80,000,000 lbs. and 4,000,000 gallons of 
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molasses. The cane crop in the United States 
last year (1842), was an average one, and the 
whole aggregate sugarecrop of the year was 
142,445,199 lbs., though near 13,000,000 less 
than in 1840. Our imports in 1810, were of 
brown sugar, to the value of $4,742,492; 
white or clayed, $636.458. But there was 
exported of refined sugar to the value of 
$1,214,658. It is thought a supply of sugar 
for home consumption might be produced in 
the United States. The consnmption in the 
United States in 1830 was about 70,000 lbs. 


The product of a hand ona sugar estate 
is put down at the cultivation of Sacres, pro- 
ducing 5,000 Ibs. of sugar and 125 gallons of 
molasses. ‘he value of the sugar on the 
spot is 53 cents a pound, and the molasses 
1S cents a gallon: total 8297 50. The an- 
nual expense per hand, tools, &c., $105. Two 
crops are made in succession on the same 
land, one of plant cane, and one of rattoons; 
it then lies fallow two years, or is planted 
with indian corn or peas. An acre yields 
about 1200 Ibs. of sugar. TheState of Loui- 
siana has 700 plantations, 525 in operation, 
producing annually about 90,000 hogsheads 
of 1000 lbs each. The raw sugar imported 
in 1840 was 121,000,000 lbs. valued abroad at 
$5,600,000, and imported from six different 
countries. This, with our own product, is 
over 263,445,000 Ibs. But maple sugar con- 
stitutes in addition a large proportion of our 
domestic consumption, amounting annually to 
eight or ten millions of pounds. The protee- 
tion afforded by a tariff has greatly increased 
the production of sugar in the United States. 
From 1816 to 1828 this increase was from 
15,000 to 45,000 hogsheads. 

The annual consumption of sugar in Great 
Britain in 1830 M‘Culloch estimated at 180,- 
000 tons, or over 400,-000,900 Ibs., which was 
about 30 lbs. for each ;erson. The consump- 
tion is rapidly increasing there and on the 
continent, where the annual consumption is 
two hundred and sixty thousand tons. The 
British West India Isiands yield about one 
hundred and ninety-five thousaud tons. Other 
West Indian Islands, two hundred thousand, 
and Brazil, seventy-five thousand. During 
the first half of the last century the con- 
sumption increased five-fold. The sum total 
of sugars brought into all the markets has 
been estiinated for 1535 at seven hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand tons, but the present 
average quantity produced of all kinds may 
be estimated, in round nnmbers, at one mil- 
lion of tons, Great Britain employs, accord- 
ing to an English account, two hundred thou- 
sand tons of shipping in the exportation of five 
hundred millions of pounds of sugar from her 
colonies, which, ifconsumed by twenty-eight 
millions of people, would be equal to twenty- 
five pounds each ; but thisis so taxed that the 
poor can get buta fraction o! this proportion, 
as the revenue from this is annually (wenty- 
two million two hundred thousand dollars. 
The British imported in 1831. from their 
East India possessions, four hundred and 
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eighty-five thousand three hundred and twen- 
ty-six hundred weight, costing from 22 to 35 
shillings, with a duty of 24 shillings. Not- 
withstanding the large amount imported, Mr. 
Huskisson has said that “two-thirds of the 
poorer people drink their coffee without su- 
gar.” 
The average annual amount consumed by 
each person is, in Ireland 5lbs., in France 
, Spain 7 1-2, United States 18, England 23. 
The consumption of maple sugar aud molas- 
sesin the United States makes the amount 
equal probably, to 23 or 24 Ibs. each ! 


Sugar has been extracted from the elm 
dust and several of the woods, and of late 
from woolen rags by means of sulphuric acid, 
with chalk. A pound of rags are thus con- 
vertible into more than a pound of sugar. 
The process of manufacturing sugar from “old 
rags is now considerably carried on, it is said, 
in parts of Germany. 


The character of sugar is distinguished, 
when pure, as a white granular solid, - 
erystalized in 4 or 6 prisms, terminated by 2 
or 3 sided summits, and the crystals are near- 
ly anhydrous. The specific gravity is 1.4 
1.6. Ilis hardly soluble in alcohol, though 
proof spirits dissolves it in considerable quan- 
tity. Sugar combines with the oxide of lead 
forming saccharate of lead, and also other 
oxides. It has litthe or no action on salts. 
With water it reduces muriate of gold and 
other metallic salts. From theaverage of ex- 
periments its composition is 50.50 oxygen, 42, 
50 carbon, and 6.80 hydrogen. 45 Ibs. of su- 
var during fermentation are resolved into 23 
alcohol and 23 carbonic avid. Sugar and wa- 
ter donot ferment alone, 

S. Officinarum: leaves flat; flowers in 
pairs, panicled, on loose zig zag spikes ; pani- 
cle spreading in feathered branches, 1 toot 
long ; stem 10 feet, joined.—K. I. and A. 


Chapin’s Hand-Book of Plants. 


T HE FUSC HI Ae 


At the Boston Horticultural Exhibition the 
following anecdote was related by the Rev. 
W. Choules, on the authority of Mr. Shep- 
herd, the accomplished conservator of the 
Botanical Gardens at Liverpool, respecting the 
riroduetion of that flowery shrub, the Fus- 
chia, into the green-houses of Europe: 

Old Mr. Lee, a well-known hurseryman 
and florist at Greenwich, near London, about 
fifty years ago, was one day shewing his 
variegated treasures to a person, who sudden- 
ly turned and said, “ Well, you have not in 
your whole collection so pretty a flower as 
one [ saw to-day in a window at Wapping.” 

“ Indeed, and what was this pheenix like 2?” 

“Why, the plant was beautiful, and the 
flowers hung down like tassels from the 
drooping branches; their color was the deep- 
est crimson, and in the centre of a fod of 
rich purple.” 

Particular inquiries were made as to the 
exact Whereabouts, and Mr. Lee posted off to 
the place, where he discovered the pina of 
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his pursuit, and immediately pronounced it 
anew plant. Hesaw and admired. 


Entering the humble dwelling, he said, 
«My good woman, this is a new plant of 
yours, { should like to buy it.” 


“Ah, sir, [ couldn’t sell it for no money ; 
it was brought me from foreign parts by my 
husband, who has gone again, and Il must 
keep it for his sake.” 

“ But [must have a.” 

‘“Nosir; I can’t spare it. 

“ Here,” emptying his pockets, ‘‘ here is 
gold, silver, and copper,” (his stock amount- 
ing to more than eight guineas.) 

“ Well-a-day, t this is a power of money.” 

“Tis yours, and the plant is mine, my 
good woman. {’ll give you one of the first 
young ones I rear, to keep for your husband’s 
sake ; I will, indeed.” 


The bargain was struck, a coach called, in 
which old Mr. Lee and his apparently dearly 
purchased flower were deposited. On return- 
ing home, his first work was to strip off and 
destroy every blossom and bud; the plant 
was divided into small cuttings, which were 
forced into bark-beds and hair-beds, and again 
subdivided. Every effort was employed to 
multiply the plant. Mr. Lee became the 
delightful possessor of three hundred fuschias, 
all giving promise of fine blossoms. The two 
which first expanded were placed in his 
window. A lady came in, “ Why Mr. Lee, 
my dear Mr. 


Lee, where did you get this 
charming flower ?” 
¢ 


“’Tisanew thing, my lady—pretty, is it 
not ¢” 

«Pretty ! ‘tis lovely; its price 2” 

«A guinea, your ladyship *’ and one of 
the two plants that evening stood in beauty 
on her ladyship’s table in her boudoir. 

-My dear Charlotte, where did you get that 
elegant flower % ” 

- Oh, ’ tis a new thing 
Lee’s ; pretty, 1s it not ¢ er 

oe Pretty ! ' *tis beautiful; what did-it cost 2?” 

“ Only a guinea, and there was another 
left.” 


The visiter’s horses trotted off to the sub- 
urb, and a third beauteous plant graced the 
spot from whence the first had been taken. 
The second guinea was paid, and the fuschia 
adorned another drawing-room of fashion, 
This scene was repeated as new calls were 
made by persons attracted by the beauty of 
the plant. Two plants, graceful and burst- 
ing into flower, were constantly seen on the 
same spot. He gladdened the faithful sailor’s 
wife with the promised flower, and, before the 
season closed, nearly three hnndred guineas 
jingled in his purse, the produce of the single 
shrub fiom the window at Wapping, asa 
reward of old Mr. Lee’s taste, skill and de- 
cision.” 


:] saw itat old Mr. 





The Romans lay on couches at their din- 
ner tables, on their left arms, eating with 
their right. 
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Yoads and Salamanders. 
The Salam inder is a lizard whens scales, 
the skin v { woich, speckled with yellow, ex- 
hales a fluid, which some persons have regar- 


ded as poisonous. This fact needs contirma- 
tion; yel if does not seem destitute of foun- 
dation. 

The toad, that disgusting species of frog 
which is feud in ruins, and in miry places 
sxudes frou its whole, body, in the same 


manrer asihes lamandcer, a Viscol is fiuid: b ut 
this is not dis true poison. All country people 
are well xware that when pursued, it ejects 
an acid aud corrosive liquid, as if to obstruct 
its perseutors. ‘lhe poisonous quality of this 
liquid has been often questioned ly writers 
who have never cbserved its cllects ; but 
there are so many evidences as to the truth of 
this assertion, that it would be presumptuous 
not to admit it as a demonstrated fact. Mat- 
thiolus attributes to the poison of toads the 
sudden death of persons who have eaten 
strawberries, mushroons, or other legumes 
which the toad has besmeared with its venom. 
Ambrose Pare cites, among other facts, a 
case Of poisoning proved betore the legal tri- 
bunals, and which had been produced by 
pieces of sage over which a toad must have 
passed. 


According to Christ. Franc. Paulini, a man, 
while throwing stones at a laree toad, took 
hold of one which the reptile had polluted 
With its venom. His hand swelied up from 
tha violence of the pain; if becan ne cove red 
with phlycteue, and vesicles filled with an 
ichorous sanies; the inflammation extended 
up the arm and gave him the most acute tor- 
ture for fourteen days. At the eud of three 
years, and on the exact anniversary of the day 
on Which he pursued the toad, the disease re- 
turned with its original symptoms, a nd the 
man was cured with considerable difficu! iV. 
Leeuwenhoek speaks of an amateur ancler, 
who, being in the habit ot baiting the hook 
with toads and frogs, one day received the 
fluid ejaculated by one of these batracii upon 
the surface of his: eve, and In consequence was 
attacked with acute ophthalmia. He spears 
also of a dog which could not eatch a toad 
without ailerwards ialling into paroxysms of 
fury and of madness, 

I myself have often seen a fluid ejaculated 
by toads which I have pursued: the stream 
Was thrown out toa distance of S0 centimes 
ires—it was of a greenish color and nauseous 
odor; but I had nothing at hand to experi- 
ment upon these animals. And even iad we 
not so many evidences In support of Its na- 
ture, analogy alone would point out to us 
that this liquid, ejaculated as a means of de. 
fence, must be of a nature gimilar to that 
which the viper introduces, for the same ob- 
ject, into the flesh of its aggressor. 

We must then, admit that this venom hus 
a creat share in the poise ning which seems 
to depend on some doubiful ea use, and which 
arises, alter having eaten without precaution 
friarts GF cre ping verve ‘tables, and even mush- 
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roons, which, from their general characters, 


vould be classed among the most inoffensive 
species. How many accidents, which could 
not be traced to any certain cause, might be 


referred to this kind of infection? How ma- 
ny people, who havé waked up ill end stupi- 
fied ~_—— the sleep that they have taken on 
the crass , have probably been indebted for 
their illness to this species of accident. 
—(Nele cl ed.) 





PATTLE WiITl AN AFRICAN LION. 
A seca from French Algeria gives us the 
particular 


lars of a battle between a detachment 
of Frene ry soldiers and a huge lion, one of 
those kings of the forest that range through 
the mountains and plains of Africa. In clear- 
ing the Arabs from around Oued Zerga, last 
June, the soldiers discovered this monstrous 
lion in friendly intercourse with the natives, 
Hiis female companion and a numerous pro- 
geny occupied a natural fort on one of the 
neighboring hills, from whence. as a general 
purveyor for the whole community, he sallied 
forth daily to visit the Arab village, where 
every attention was paid to him, and his 
wants daily cared for. His visits ereated no 
uneasiness among the Arabs. Men, women 
and children approached him without fear. 
Occasionally, itis true, he carried home 
with him a cow, a sheep or a dog, without 
asking permission. But he only didso when 
the villagers neglected to furnish his usual 
supplies, and being a good friend in other re- 
spects, the Arabs rather encauraged him in 
the exercise of his free choice of whatever he 
wished, themselves and families of course 
excepted, 

The French having expelled the Arabs, his 
lordship was compel led to take a wider range 
in seareh for food, - in an unlucky hour, on 
the 18th of June last, made himself known to 
eight French soldiers, who had heard of his 

majesty and were in search of his lair. He 
approaci hed them quie ily, ay} parently anxious 
to open negotiations for a treat y of triendship 
similar to that existing between his late 
neighbors and himself. But the French soldi- 
ers, being acivilized people, entertained mortal 
antipathy against lions and Arabs—and with- 
out waiting for an opportunity to smother the 
lion and his family in a cave—as Col. Pelis- 
sier, or Marshal Bugeaud, destroyed seven 
hundred men, women, and children in Dahra 
—theeight soldiers formed a line and dis- 
charged a volley of muskeiry at his majesty. 
lor the first time in his lite he discovered 
that mankind are not all alike. Huis first im- 
pulse appeared like a determination to give 
battle, but the odds were against him, and 
with a slight wound in one leg he returned to 
an adjoining thicket. ‘The soldiers surround- 
ed him, and as night approached they built 
their large fires, four of their number remain- 
ing on guard while the others slept. 

As the fires began to kindle the lion com- 
menced his war cry, and in a few minutes the 
whole wilderness resounded with the echo.— 
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Lions and lionesses, answering the cry of the 
forest king, poured down trom the hills. The 
thicket appeared to be surrounded with beasts. 
The soldiers were unable to sleep, but they 
entertained no fear of an attack so long as 
they kept up the fires. Faggots were thrown 
upon the burni ng heaps. Higher and higher 
rose the flames, ‘and louder and fiercer roared 
the beasts. Thus passed the night. 


At davlight as the soldiers were preparing 
to dislodge their game, one of them discover- 
ed the lion within four paces, in the very act 
of crouching for a spring upon him, and had 
barely time to present his bayonet, when his 
powerful adversary came down upon it, the 
bayonet passing through hima up to the lock 
of the musket. The shock was so great that 
the soldier was thrown to the sround, and in 
an instant the paws of the “monster were 
plunged in his breast. The other soldiers 
flew to his rescue, but dare not fire lest they 
should kill their comrade. —The unequal com- 
bac was horrible! For a time the menacing 
attitude of the soldiers around prevented the 
frantic lion from despatching his vicum. He 
lay upon the poor soldier with his huge paws 
indenied in the flesh. Although trantic with 
pain, the lion hardly moved for some mo- 
ments. He growled terrifically at his ene- 
mies while his motionless victim implored 
protection. At last the lion moved! His 
claws sunk deeper! Screams of anguish 
from his victim pierced the hearts of the 
spectators, and at the risk of shooting their 
comrade, two fired! Piercing shrieks from 
the poor soldier now rent the air, as the 
wounded beast attacked tim with greater 
fury. Supposing from his cries that their 
shots had seriously wounded their comrade, 
the soldiers fired three more and the lion fell! 
They marched forward and despatched the 
monster. Their comrade, thus happily res- 
cued, was tound to receive only one gun- 
shot wound, and that not dangerous, beinz 
in the thigh, his wounds from the lion’s 
claws were more severe, and he suffered se- 
verely from the loss of blood before reaching 
the hospital. The lion was found to be 
twelve feet long, and six feet nine inches 
around the body. 





Tue Horse. —Extract from Youatt and 
Skioner on the Horse :— 


“ Musles.—The muscles, aud tendons which 
are their appendages, should be large; by 
which an animal is enabled to travel with 
ereater facility.” 


“ The Bones.—The strength of an animal 
does not depend on the size of the bones, but 
on that of the muscles. —Many animals with 
large bones are weak, their muscles being 
small. Animals that were imperfectly nou- 
rished during growth, have their bones dis- 
proportionately large. If such deficiency of 
nourishment originated from a constitutional 
defect wich is the most frequent cause, they 
remain weak during life. Large bones, there- 
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fore, generally indicate an imperfection in the 
organ of nutrition.” 


“To produce the most perfect formed ani- 
mal, abundant nourishment is necessay from 
the earliest period of its existence until its 
growth is complete.” 


“The power to prepare the greatest quan- 
tity of nourishment from a given quantity of 
food, depends principally upon the magnitude 
of the lungs, to which the organs of digestion 
are subservient.” 





Great Prize—A letter from Canton, re- 
ceived by a gent!eman in Boston, relates the 
following striking and ent tertaining fact : 


' 
‘¢ A Spanish Schooner of about 100 tons, 
now here, the Quarternoon of Manilla, has 
‘met with the richest prize that, so far as [ 
know, is on record. It appears that she 
started from Manilla, for the avowed pur- 
pose of fishing upon the shoals of the 
China Seas. While upon the ‘ West Lon- 
don Shoals, as the captain states, he saw 
an anchor, “havi ing a chain fast to it, which 
he traced along until he found a "wreek, 3 
and having ‘divers’ on board, he sent them 
down to see what might be found on board.— 
One man at last brought up a black piece : 
of metal which he called lead, but which 
the captain knew to be large cycee silver, : 
weighing about 70 dollars! The man re. 
ported any quantity more below, so at it all 
hands went, and worked till they had 
brought up the \ value of 150,000 dollars in 
these ingots of silver: the crew all the time 
supposing that they had lead. The cap- 
tain got all he dared to trust his crazy craft 
with, and then made sail for China. He 
arrived here about two months since, and. 
sold his cycee to a house to whom he con- 
signed his vessel. He then returned to Ma- 
nilla, fitted out again for his shoal, picked 
up 25,000 dollars more, got all the ship’s 
anchor’s and cables and all her old fasten- 
ings in shape of iron knees, bolts, &c., and 
also her water casks, and now is ‘here 
again. He has sold his cycee, and the re- : 
mains of the wreck are to be sold at public 
auction in a day or two. rE 
$ 





Earthquake.—Quite a severe shock was 
felt in the vicinity of this last (Sunday) 
evening. On Long Jsland, at Bedford, 
Jamaica, Hemstead, and for many miles, it 
was felt at Go’clock. On Staten Island, at 
very differeut and distant points, at 10 min. 
utes past 6 o'clock. The sound appeared 
like the rolling of a heavy loaded wagon 


over frozen ground, and continued for about 
three seconds. 
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A Jewish High Priest in his Robes. 

This print is copied from one given in Cal- 
met’s Dictionary, which is presented us as 
‘one drawn according to the conceptions of 
learned men.” The author of the Appendix 
puts us still farther on our guard, by remind- 
ing us, that uncertainty attends all such con- 
ceptions, and that no two authors agree in 
delineating the forms and arrangements of 
these dresses! Of course we cannot place 
any great dependence upon them, 
they have been the best hitherto procurable.” 

In the 29th chapter of Exodus we find a 
minute description of the holy garments for 
Aaron.” which were made, (with the * clothes 
of service,”) “of the blue and purple and 
fine linen,” “* as the Lord commanded Moses.” 
«“ The ephod” is first mentioned, which was 
made of “ gold, blue and scarlet and fine 
twined linen;” the gold, it apears, was 
worked in both, in plates, and in threads, 
‘with cunning work.” Ephods are men- 
tioned in different places, as used by diller- 
ent persons, sometimes under circumstances 
which would lead us to presume that they 
were made of different forms and materials. 
That of Aaron had ‘shoulder-pieces,” to 
couple it together by the two edges,” and 
a “curious girdle of the same materials. It 
contained twelve “ wrought onyx stones, in 
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ouches of gold, graven as signets are graven, 
With the names of the children of Israel.” 

For other parts of the dress the reader is 
referred to the passage of Scripture above 
mentioned. 

A Canta he Madison Banner states 
on authority, that a person in Franklin 
county, l'ennessee, digging a well, a few 
weeks since, found a human skeleton at the 
depth of fifty feet, which measures eighteen 
feet in length. ‘The immense frame was 
entire with an unimportant exception in one 
of the extremities [t has been visited by 
several of the principal members of the 
medical faculty in Nashville, and pro- 
nounced unequivocally, by all, the skeleton 
of a huge man. ‘Lhe bone of the thigh 
measured five feet: and it was computed 
that the heiaht of the living man, making 
the proper allowance for muscles, must 
have been at least twenty feet. The finder 
4 id been offered eight thousand dollars for 

, but had determined not to sell it at any 
ne ice until exhibiting it for twelve months. 
He is now having the different parts wired 
together for this purpose. These unwrit- 
ten records of the men and animals of other 
ages, that are often from time to time dug 
out of the bowels of the earth, put conjec- 
ture to confusion, and almost Surpass im- 
agination itself. The “bones” must be 
seen before this story can be believed. 





The Manheim Gazette states the follow- 
ing as the cause for the King of Prussia 
quitting Munich abruptly after the baptism 
of the son of the Prince Royal:—The 
Bishop who officiated having invited the 
witnesses to place their hands upon the 
Ropat infant, according to the forms pre- 

ibed by the Chure y the King obeyed, 
se the Bishop immediately put back his 
hand. “The King,’ says that journal, 
“turned upon his heel, and shortly after- 
wards left Munich.” 


The Late Dr. He rschell —The excellent 
library of the late Dr: Herschell, consisting 
of upwards o 0 4,000 Hebrew volumes, 
among whieh there are many rare and 
valaatie books and manuscripts, collected 
by our late Chief Rabbi, his father, and 
grandmother, has just been bought by the 
committee of the Hebrew College, for that 
establishment, for the very low sum of 
£300. We hope this valuable library will 
soon be arranged and catalogued, so that 
students desirous of information may have 
no hindrance in gaining access to its trea- 
sures.—Jewish C hronicle. 
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appropriate set of glands; and this, repelling 

them, as oil repels water, Keeps them with- 


in the boundary until the quantity becomes too 


abundant, when they break over it, form drops 
and fall. 
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These crystal drops, so connected with the ¢(~ WX WAS 
| 5 most affecting reflections, so powerful intheir >? WAS 
4 ¢ influence upon our feelings, have an origin so 
: i ; mysterious to the common observer, that we 
% ‘ presume many of our readers will regard the . 
¢ brief explanations we have now to give, with a The Tear gland; 3, the holes by which 
even greater attention than what we have the tears pass through the upper eyelid; c, the 2 
have said of other parts of the eye, in pre- Meibomian glands, which prepare the oil for a 
ri rs 7 » Pe r \Viaogz} S = . oe * 
: ) vious numbers of the Penny Magazine. (See the edges of the lids; ee, the mouths of the ne 
4 Nos. 22, 23, &c. to 31, and also No. 39.) duct. a 
c The tears are secreted (or formed) and The following appropriate general remarks, } a 
, supplied by a gland placed in the socket, from Dr. Wallace’s Treatise on the eye, may a 
some distance above the ball, which is repre- give us becoming reflections, after attending 7. 
sented in the print above by a. It is in fact to this brief explanation. 4% 
larger in proportion than here shown, being “In the eye, we find an instrument made : ; 
¢ about the size of an almond. Seven pipes, perfect for the purpose, with the utmost econ- A 
) finer than a hair, lead it through the eyelid. ¢ omy se As tears would be of no if 
‘ j ° . ~ t > C =F. 2 
: ¢ In the print below, the gland is represented 2 USE f0 the Inhabitants of the deep, no organs 4s 
‘ “eid 1 i: 1 f are provided for them; but where they are Be 
; more nearly in its seis size and torm (a). required, there isa gland for preparing them, ie 
) There are seen the eyelids, as if turned up- and a channel. for carrying them away. i 
) ‘ r ;, . , 4 Deis Biot 
} wards and downwards, } showing me holes When _ crystalline lens may be adjusted by iy 
) or single s o : 
by which the fluid comes through to the ‘ the gree, of a single string, a single string “ 
: is all that we find; but when action at only | : 
ball. » one point would alter the direction of the light, th 
In the upper figure, ee show two minute the requisite strings are liberally supplied. af 
. . . va F (r it 7 
§ openings, (which you may see, on a close ine ) According to the danger to which the organ ‘” 
sata Min ibd «alt Ceaenlia is exposed, there are suitable provisions for af 
6 Se OF ee ea See . si dais - defence, but in no instance are they found 2 af 
: > friend,) by which the tears are drawn off into. { where they are not absolutely required.— 3 
¢ the nose, when they do not overflow.— ¢ Wisdom, power, and goodness are manifest ee 
( : : > , j > Bi 
> ¢ Shows the duct, or tube, through which in the w hole structure, The bountiful Crea- a 
Wists te thse tenbesenlee aba 2 tor has provided an organ suited to the wants 4 
’ 7<¢ = ~ y awSSi > i - . . ¥ y = 
they pass. a pee eee ) ot His creatures, and with consummate know- 
¢ is sometimes carried, after awhile irritaung ¢ jedge, He has varied it according to the de- 
>» the lid. It is sometimes obstructed and in- ¢ mand. 
flamed; and now and then we meet a person When the most exquisite work of man is 
’ wearing a fine silver tube, passing through — rane . acann Pony re Is 
, iP pe ashamed of the coarseness of his production ; 
, . » nose, which is bored by na- : ‘ : ; 
» the bone of the nose, whic : ¢ but no microscope is sufficiently powerful to 
ture for the duct. exhibit the minute struciure of the eve of an 
) But why do not the tears more frequently elephant or a rhinoceros, far less of @wren or 
: overflow, on their way across and arounc the or an animalcule. 
> front part of the ball, from the seven open- i In the eye meray there is a marked care. 
>. : Is protected DY a projecting , ae 
» ings in the lid to the mouth of the duct? 4 P ee ee brow, and pla 
>. =e less Pit : ced in such a situation, that he can see be- 
, The edge ot the lids is kept constantly coated fore him, beneath him, around him, and above 
2 with an oily fluid, formed by a distinct and him.” 
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LIVING SKETCHES OF ITALY—N®, 12. 
Imposture of St. Filumena. 
| Continued | 


[We should feel it necessary often to apol- 


Filumena, and a picture, copied from one at 
Mugnano, was laid over the image at that 
place, and Signor Nicolas consecrated it, in- 
voking the Saint, after which it was sent to 
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a ogize to our readers forpresenting to them so § Castelvetere. On the way co _ “a ae 
Fy much of these childish extracts—these prepos- by a long and solemn procession, led by zea- 
terous fictions:—but they must bear to read  $ lous Jesuits; but a eee Ole, which 
: them, if they would learn what “Romish  ¢ would have prevented its a had not 
a 5,’ popular Literature ” is. } Don sowrypraantens se " a ne en- 4 
if 9 Second Series of Miracles, viz:—Those § COUraged’ fhe villagers, Sin meee ee : 
aap 2 wrought by the statues, pictures, &c., of St. cure they shouted and sung hymns, when the » 9 
i . e Wie right eye of the picture opened, and soon af- ‘ i 
s | 3 [A long chapter is devoted to these, and it ter the left eye also. ‘From these eyes,” < 3 
4 is introduced by the following remarks. ] ¢ — the book,) * there proceeded I know not ( é 
AE «The worship of images has been, in all 2 re cw . oy pe Se f 
Bi) ages, a source of great benefits. Let usseek § SUlSs, and gave faith to the most delicious F 
AE 3 proofs of it in our Saint.” sentiments. The women tore off all the or- : 
: (In a note, the author here gives extracts > naments they had, and threw them upon the > : 
, from the decrees cf the Council of Trent, and‘ stage.” ) 
from Tertullian, in favor of image worship, (And now appeared a distinguished lady of ; 
* and then adds :)— )» Montemarino, who had come with her hus- ? q 
“Tf the church has a thousand times spo- band to offer public thanks to the Thauma- ; 
‘ ken anathema against those who despise 2 turge, She had suffereda distressing malady ‘ : 
: ¢ them, she incessantly invites her children to for three months, and cried out: “There is ? 4 
: > honor them with faith. Happy they who (¢ nota saint in paradise who will help me!” » 7 
: ) obey her.” 2 There appeared to her a young and beautiful ; 
2 (On the 10th of August, 1823, at the anni- virgin, With two angels, saying, ** You say ° 
» versary festival of the Saint’s introduction at ¢ truly, but kiss this picture of Filumena,” 
L? Mugnano, the image became so heavy that 5 which she did, and the angels cried oui,— 
| ) the people could not carry it along the street ¢ “The grace is granted!’ They disappeared, 2 
\ fora considerable tme. ‘The next dayitwas 2. and her malady also.) 3 
seized with a sweat, anda drop on the chin 5 (But another miracle—The machine on § 
2 was viscid, and emitted a rich perfume. The § which the picture was placed, had been made 
‘ colors also rose in the face. The people cried > too wide for the streets of Mugnano, by four 
2 out, “a miracle!” ‘Ihe statue was then plas) palms. But the procession moved on with 4 ; 
; ced in the middle of the church,anda bagof § faith, and it was carried through without | 
¢ relics hanging to its neck, was found to be 2 touching one of the houses on either side, the 
2 moistened with another fluid of still sweeter space being widened sufficiently wherever it 
odor. This fact was wrilten down, and regu- ¢ came.) ‘* The same miracles were repeated ¢ 
‘ ¢ larly attested by different persons, according ? four months afterwards, and the fact is still 
: to the forms observed in cases of this kind, 5 attested by several hundred persons.” 
i > and the papers were deposited in the archives ¢ (The Bishop of Lucera, Monsignor An- 
é i ‘ of the holy sanctuary. The story was pub- >» dreade Portonova, earnestly desired to have 
ae 0 lished in diiferent countries and the worship the worship of the Saint established in his 
a ; oi the Thaumaturge soon greatiy increased, cathedral, from the time he first read the 
i , “became established in distant provinces,” 2 book of Don Francisco, in 1829. He distribu. 
? (that is, regions swzhject to the Roman Pontiff,) ted many of ths book, and pictures among his 
» “and what is suil more marvellous, it melted ¢ people, (at what prices is not meutioned,) and 
¢( ed the ice in a great number of obstinate ? ‘soon all hearts were inflamed and the devo- 
hearts.’”’) tion began, and heaven wrought by it a mul. 
. ‘ But what shall we say of the pictures?” ?  titude of miracles.” ‘She Bisnop wanted an 
A | (exclaims the author.) ‘“Tlere miracles ac- 2. assistant. Don Bodavo declined on aeeount of 
| ) cumuiate so much, that f am compelled, with ‘ a weakness of the chest, but he applied a pie- 
ti > great regret, to publish but a selection.” ture of the saint to his heart, in ** obedience to 
oF ¢ (At Castelvetere a chapel was built to St. his bishop,” and was immediately cured !) ¢ 
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GREAT AMERICAN MASTODON. 


In the month of August, 1845, whilst exca- 
yating marl on the farm of Nathaniel Brews 
ter, Esq., six miles west of the village of 
Newburgh, Orange county, \. Y., the work- 
men struck upon the skull of a Mastodon. 
The work was carefully conducted, and at the 
close of the second day they had succeded in 
exhuming the entre skeleton, with the ex- 
ception of the toes of one foot, which were 
nrebably carried out with the marl. This is 
tne most entire skeleton of this remarkable 
animal ever found. The bones are in a sin- 
cularly perfect state of preservation, retaining 
still a large portion of animal matter even in 
the spongy portions. ‘The skeleton has since 
been arranged and set up, and this has been 
done with great care and the strictest atten- 


tion to the articulating surfaces of all the 
bones, which we believe has not been the 


case With others which have been put toge- 
ther. Such we believe to be the fact from 
the drawings we have seen of the one arrang- 
ed by Mr. Peale, and from the description 
given to us of others which we have had no 
opportunity of seeing. ‘The amount of carti- 
lage to be supplied between the — has 
been misconceived, and thus the hack has 
been made much longer than in the living an- 
mal. In the present instance, a perfect gage 
was furnished by two ribs, which, during the 
life of the animal, had become united longt- 
tudinally. Each one of these ribs articulated 
with a vertebra; and in bringing these artic- 
ulating surfaces together, the exact amount 
of intervertebral space was found. This, in 
connection with the ribs which articulated 
with two vertebra, determined the amount to 
be supplied ; and thus the back of this skele- 
ton is said to be trom two to three feet shorter 
than those which have been made according 
to the fancy of the owners. ‘The interverte- 
bral substance is only half an inch in thick- 
ness. 


As the discovery of this singularly perfect 
skeleton of an extinct race of animals has exe 
cited a very extensive curiosity, it may be in- 
teresting to many to have a particular des- 
cription of the condition in which it was 
found. Portions of twelve skeletons of the 
eame animal have been discovered in the 
same county within the present century ; but 
in no case have bones enough been found to 
vive a full idea of the structure and character 
of the animal, and in almost all cases the 
bones have been in an advanced stage of de- 
composition, 


Locality and position. — Like all others 
found 1 this viemmty, this was buried ina 
peat-swamp, but, in this ease, of very small 


cite ae ns. The whole peat formation here 


is only four hut dred feet lone and one hun- 
rth te twelve wide, lying between two low 
ridges of slate hills, the whole valley being 
about two hundred feet wide. The clay 
Which underlies the peal bog, descends eradue 


ally from both sides, and once formed the bot- 
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tom of the small pond which occupied this 
spot. It slopes down very gradually till with- 
in six feet of where the bones were :—in one 
spot it is but six feet below the surface. At 
this point, however, it makes a sudden des- 
cent, and the bottom cannot be reached by 
sounding with an iron rod. 


Beginning at the bottom, then, the follow- 
ing are the deposites which have gradually 
formed and filled up the pond :— 


1. Mud, more than 10 feet. 
2. Shell marl, 3 feet. 


3. A layer of red moss, 1 foot. 
4. Peat, 2 feet. 


Just below No. 3, in the top of the marl, 
and barely covered by it, lay the skeleton. 
The direction of the backbone was north and 
south. ‘The head was thrown crosswise, so 
that the tusks pointed nearly to the west. 
Every bone occupied nearly the position it did 
when the animal was alive. The back of the 
animal was upward; each of the vertebra 
in place, from the first of the neck to the last 
of the loins. ‘The ribs were projected down- 
wards on each side. The head was upon the 
top of the neck, and the lower jaw slipped a 
few inches to one side. The hind legs were 
spread out on each side, each bone in its place 
to the very feet. The whole position was 
precisely that of an animal that had become 
mired, and perished in its ineffectual strug- 
cles to extricate itself, and it had doubtless 
died in the place where its bones were found. 

In the midst of the ribs, imbedded in the 
marl and unmixed with shells or carbonate of 
lime, Was a mass of matter composed princi- 
pally of the twigs of trees broken into pieces 
of about two inches in length, and varying in 
size from very small twigs to hatf an inch io 
diameter. ‘here was mixed with these a 
large quant ity of finer vegetable substance 
like finely divided leaves, the whole amount- 
ing to from four to six bushels. From the 
appearance of this, and its situation, it was 
supposed to be the contents of the stomach ; 
and this opinion was confirmed upon removing 
the pelvis, underneath which, in the direction 
of the last of the Intestines, was a train of the 
same matertal about three feet in length and 
four inches in diameter. ‘This was composed 
almost entirely of twigs, some of them 
not even erushed, and retaining still the form 
and structure of the tree from which they 
Were torn, 


the 


This is by ne means a solitary instance of 
the discovery of this matter. ‘The same has 
been fonnd in connection with other skeletons 
In Godman’s Natural History, uader the ar- 
ticle Mastodon, ts recorded an instance of the 
same kind, and the species of plant found was 
detecied. He thus quotes from a letter of Dr. 
Barton :—* Very lately, in digging a well near 
a saliick in the county of Wythe in Virginia, 
afier penetrating about five feet below the 
surface of the soil, the workmen struck uUpou 
the stomach of one of these huge animals best 
known in the United States by the name of 
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Mammoth. The contents of the viscus were 
carefully examjned, and were found to be ina 
state of perfect preservation. ‘They consisted 
of half-masticated reeds (a species of Arun- 
da or Arundinaria, sull common in Virgi- 
nia and other parts of the United States,) of 
twigs of trees, and of grass or leaves.” 

A good deal of doubt existed at the time 
and afterwards, as to the character of the sub- 
stance ; but in the case we have now before 
us, there can be no doubt. The appearance 
of the matter, and the peculiar position in 
which it was found, are unquestionable evi- 
dence of its being what it was supposed to 
be, the food which the animal had eaten. 

History of the Animal.—As far as is known 
at present, the whole race of mastodons is 
extinct. There is no evidence of their exist- 
ence at this day. But the numerous remains 
of them found in this country, indicate that 
they have at some period lived in great num- 
bers on ihis continent. At what time this was; 
we shall consider hereafter. Their range, 
however, does not appear to have extended 
over the whole of North America, but to 
have been confined mosrly to the rich alluvial 
vallies. Portions of two skeletons only have 
been found north of Orange county in the 
state of New York. East of the Hudson riv- 
er, portions of two have been discovered. 
Orange county, however, seems to have been 
the northern limit of their range, and the 
Hudson river the Eastern boundary. Passing 
then south through New Jersey, and thence 
westward through all the great western val- 
lies, throughout this whole region the bones 
are found in greater or less abundance. ‘The 
salt-licks of Kentucky have furnished the most 
of these remains; and it has been stated, 
that from one of these localities alone, por- 
tions of more than one hundred skeletons have 
been removed. ‘This species of mastodon is 
peculiar to this continent, no remains of it 
having been found in any other portion of the 


globe. 


The first bones and teeth of this animal 
were found as early as 1712, at Albany ; and 
were noticed in the Philosophical ‘Transac- 
tions, in a letter from Dr. Mather to Wood- 
ward. In 1730, a French officer, by the 
name of Longueil, discovered some of the 
bones, teeth and tusks near the Ohio river; 
and the next year, large quantities of similar 
bones were washed up by the current of the 
same river. Afier this time the bones were 
occasionally found, down to the present, but 
ofien very much decayed, and never in sufli- 
cient quantities to make an entire skeleton. 
The scientilic world is much indebted to the 
late Mr. Peale, who. with great labor and at 
much expense, procured, in 1800, sufficient 
bones to enable him to construct a tolerably 
complete skeleton, which is now in the Phil- 
adelphia Museum. 

But though the living animal ts unknown 
to us, the aboriginal inhabitants of this coun- 
try seem to have been well acquainted with 
him. Many people are disposed to place very 
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Jittle dependence upon Indian tradition; but 
however vague such tradition may become in 
relation to particular facts, bv long transmis- 
sion from generation to generation, yet it 
must have something real and true for its ori- 
gin. Such we believe to be the fact in rela- 
tion to this animal. We shall. therefore, 
give a few of these traditions as concisely as 
possible. ’ 

In President Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, 
we find the following tradition of the Indians, 
in relation to this animal: 

‘That in ancient times a herd of these an- 
imals came to the Big Bone Lick, and began 
a universal destruction of the bear, deer, elk, 
buffaloes, and other animals, which had been 
created for the use of the Indians. 

‘And that the Great Man above, looking 
down, and seeing this, was so enraged, that 
he seized his ligtning, descended on the earth, 
and seated himself ona neighboring mountain, 
on a certain mountain rock, where the prints 
of his feet are still remaining, from whence 
he hurled his bolts among them, till the 
whole were slaughtered exept the big bull, 
who, presenung his forehead to the shafts, 
shook them off as they fell, but at length, one 
of them missing his head, glanced on his side, 
wounding him sufficiently to make him mad; 
whereon springing round, he bounded over 
the Ohio at a leap, then over the Wabash at 
another, the Illinois ata third, and a fourth 
leap over the great lakes, where he is living 
at this day.” 

A Mr. Stanley, who was taken prisoner by 
the Indians, and carried beyond the western 
monntains to where a river runs westward, 
says that the bones abound there, “and that 
the natives described to him the animal to 
which these belonged, as still living in the 
northern parts of their country.” 

The following we extract from Dr. Kock’s 
pamphlet on the Missouriurm :—‘ One man, 
in 1816, has asserted that his grandfather told 
him he saw one of these animals in a moun- 
tain pass when he was hunting; and that on 
hearing its roar, which he compared to thun- 
der, the sight almost left his eyes, and that 
his heart became as small as an infant's.” 

Period of their existence.—The opinion is 
a very prevalent one, that these animals were 
antediiuvian, and most persons reject with a 
sneer the idea that they have lived at a very 
recent period. But the first opinion has no 
shadow of ground for belief, and all the evi- 
dence seems to show that they have existed 
not many centuries since. 

Mr. Jefferson, in his Notes on Virginia, 
reasons thus;—‘ It may be asked, why [ in- 
sert the mammoth as if it still existed? | 
ask, in return, why | should omit it as if it 
did not exist? ‘Lhe northern and western 
parts still remain in their aboriginal state un- 
explored and undisturbed by us, or by others 
for us. He may as well! exist there now 
as he did formerly, Where we find his bones.— 
Jour. of Science. 

(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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Extracts from the Address of Henry 
Meiaes, Esq., before the American Insti- 
tule. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: Let me begin 
by borrowing from the greatest man that 
- lived, from our own dearly beloved 

Washington, his opinion of the Agricultu- 
ral cause; an opinion among the very last 
communicated to his fellow men. ‘That 
opinion, contained in his message to Con- 
gress in 1796, was That the Government 
of this Repuhlic should then establish a 
separate department for Agriculture ; that the 
purse of the nation should be freely ‘employ: 
edin the cause. He entreated Congress to 
establish a Home Department for Agrieul- 
ture. ‘The American Intitute is now, and 
has been for some time past, engaged in 
awakening the vast farming interest of this 
country to the fulfilment of Washington's 
wish. 


What was England for fifteen hundred 
years? Her history will show you, that 
her population never exceeded six millions 
during al that time. In 1509, cardening 
began to be of some importance In “England. 
Before that time vegetables were imported 
from the Netherlands. Then began the 
culture in England of cabbages, gooseber- 
ries, musk melons, apricots, garden roots, 
&c. The damask rose was introduced by 
Dr. Linacre, physician of Harry the 8th. 
In 1526, roses were first consecrated as pre- 
sents from the Pope! Hops from France|! 
Pippin apples, by Leonard Mascal, in 1525, 
Musk roses, and several plums from Italy, 
by Lord Cromwell. July flowers, and car- 
nations, in 1567. ‘Tulips from Vienna in 
1578. Asparagus, oranges, lemons, arti- 
chokes, cauliflowers, beans, lettuce, in 1660. 
Then began the po pul: ition of England to 
crow. ‘Then began the creation of the 
farmer. Then arose delightful dwellings 
ofthe yeomanry of England, on the do- 
mains which, for more than a thousand 
years, had been occupied by feudal vassals, 
styled 3 in the old law hooks villiens, over 
whom, in their subject condition, the eleven 
hundred military castles of a had 
for so many ages frowned in aristocratic 
power! Now behold the magic changes 
wrought by the power of farm and carden. 
You see now the annual jubilee of these no- 
ble interests, attended by all the gentleme n, 
lords and ladies of the British empire. Vic- 
toria (to her credit [ proclaim it) personally 
shows to her subjects the example of love 
and regard for even a poultry yard ! 

Turn your eyes to France! Louis Phil- 
lippe is the Protector of the Royal Society 
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of Horticulture of Paris: thus giving his 
fine example to all our patriotic citizens, 
who are now so nobly engaged in forming 
every where Farmers’ Clubs; which, by 
thus condensing the theories and experience 
of masses of men, will find those truths 
which are vital to a powerful progress in 
Agriculture, as well as in any other cause. 
See the Sukas of Turkey within a few 
months past sending commissioners into 
every district of the Mussulman Empire, to 
inspect the condition of farmers, to lend them 
mohey to buy stock and farming tools, to 
give them the most valuable seeds, and or- 
daining that no man while engaged in cul- 
tivating the earth shall be arrested for debt! 


Look for a moment at the value of culti- 
vation! Spain for a long time annually 
received from her mines in South America, 
some thirty millions of dollars in gold and 
silver. Spain, which had before that time 
a rich agriculture and a lofty name, now 
became proud and lazy ; her Hidalgos, with 
pompous step, paced to the Prados of her 
cities, disdainmg all labour. Spain drop- 
ped her spade and hoe—spurned the 
plough, and you all see the result. 


Saalied by her parliamentary returns 
last year, shows the value of her agriculture 
for that year to be three thousand millions 
of dollars ; or as much in one year, as the 
mines of America had given Spain in a hun- 
dred years. 

Even France, so renowned for her civi- 
lization, has not yet redeemed the land from 
the origiual curse. Poiteau put a question 
last July, to the Scientific Congress of 
Rheims! How is it that France gathers 
but six or seven grains for every one sowed, 
of her grain crops ? 

As for our own Immense continent, which 
we have an indisputable commission tu sub- 
due and to ull, let us for a moment try to 
look at it as it will be in the lifetime of 
hundreds of thousands of our children. 

See your roads wie division lines, marked 
not by choak pears, sour apples s, and poor 
nuts, but by endless rows of the hundred 

varieties of most delicious pears, apples and 

nuts, [mean the latter, Madeira nuts and 
others, including the finest walnuts, which 
may just as readily be grown as the bad 
ones. 

See every farm-house and cottage, with 
its silk-growing department. See the pound 
weight clusters of choice cultivated orapes, 
in the hands of every boy and girl! And 
remember that by the movement, 6n rail- 
roads as it soon will be, you can safely pass 
through a thousand miles of sucha country, 
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in two or three days! Every market of the 
Northern States may be supplie d daily with 
the fruits and flow ore of the tropics—and the 
invalids of either climate -vill be transferred 
with comfort to any position advised by a 
physict: in. On the appearance of threaten- 
ing storms, the patient will be sent, faster 
than the cale, to a better clime, imitating the 
birds who flee before a tem pest and keep 
their feathers dry! 


Ladies, you have seen the festoon rose 
bushes, natives of our own land. Can any 
thing excel their loveliness ? branch after 
branch stretching out to ten times the length 
of other rose bushes, and all loaded with 
their delicious American flowers! ‘They 
have but just made their appearance in some 
of our court-yards and gardens. ‘Take care, 
henceforth, that you enwreath your fences 
and trellises with this native roseate gar- 
land ! 

And there is another floral beauty, which 
once carnpare d even the most Inse mails of 
men. Thetulip has been made to shew 
all the colors of the painter's palette with 
the most admiral forms of Eéruscan vases ! 
It has been grouped on beds by garden 
side-walks by tens of thousands. A single 
one has once been sold for an hundred 
guineas! But, Ladies, there are yet un- 
cultivated flowers of unknown beauty, to be 
developed by the care and skill of garde ners 
to thousands in number. And do not fail, 
Ladies, to examine the flowers with a pow- 
erful microscope. You will then find your 
admiration of them elevated to adoration of 


God, who elaborates their rich colors and 

perfumes from the brown earth on which 
. ,. . . ’ 

you tread, and from the air and light! 


Their magnified beauty is indescribable. 

Let me, while I now enjoy 
opportunity, in behalf of the American In- 
stitute, ask you to take care of the realm 
of flowers. Mauntain its power over men 
along With your own, to soften and render 
that harder subject more and more elvilized! 
To meet him when he comes from the 
sturdy toil of the field, with a bouquet of 
lovely flowers, and your yet more enchant- 
ing smiles. Without you and the flowers, 
he is indeed but a savage | 


’ a ie . 
' rrat rine 
the gratiymg 


You cannot fail to observe that there is an 
Intimate sympathy between the religion of 
men aad the honest and delightful employ- 
ment ina garden. Itis almost a certainty 
that the garden of the country clergyman 
isa good one. In that alone, of our tempo- 
ral concerns, we perceive at once, that the 
spiritual pastor 18 at Innocence, 
health and cheerfulness are nurtured, and 
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flourish in the garden. He cannot be a 
lawyer, a merchant, or a politician, withont 
impropriety ; but a garden is his natural 
home; and happy the pastor who, by early 
rising and proper labor in it, prepares his 
mind with its purifying influences, and his 
body by the physical energy which it in- 
fuses, to labor in his holy calling, for the 
eternal good of his congregation. 

And here allow me to repeat what is per- 
fectly admitted by our Silk Conventions: 
that by a happy adaptation as to climate, 
America 1s more enabled to supply silk than 
any country of the globe, not excepting 
China ; the only one w hich possesses the 
like fitness for that purpose. I refer you 
to the report of facts on this point, made 
by our Silk Conventions, 

Let no man be discouraged in his efforts 
to make the soil of this country productive. 
Industry has a power which may almost be 
deemed magical. 

Onna vincii labor: Labor conquers 
ail, must be inscribed on our standard. 





JUVENILE DEPARTM NT. 


POTTERY, OR EARTHEN WARE. 
Edward had ofien wished to be able to 
make money, that he might give it to his 
parents, to pay some of the family expen- 
ses. He was old enough to understand, 
that they had Jabor and care ev ery day in 
obtaining food, clothes and other necessa- 
ries, as well as comforts, for him; ard 
would have taken pleasure in working as 
hard as he could, and in submitting to self- 
édenial for 
assistance. 


the pleasure of rendering them 


‘This is what some of the readers of this 
paper have sometime 'S felt, | have no doubt. 
All good children feel so, when — know 
that their parents have trouble, and do a 
creat deal for their good, Always feel so, 
ehildren, and never stop loving your pa. 
renis. ‘They have done more for you 
than you ever can do for them; and be- 
sides, God command Ss you to * Honor thy 
father and mother.’’ 


One day there was a great deal of talk- 
Ing in the ¢ carret: for James and Edward 
and his sister, afier amusing themselves 

awhile in w eighing medicines, and putting 


the “i upon the shelves, ‘to be ready when ) 


sick people should send for them,” fell into 
a conversation about the ways in 
they might get customers and sell some: 
thing. ‘ Whatever I sell,” cried Edward, 


‘“[T shall take the money and go right down, | 
for his } 


to my father, and give it to him 
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own.’ © But who will you get to buy ?” 
asked one of the others. This was a diffi- 
cult thing to decide, and did not receive 
any satisfactory answer. 


“Tf { should get some feldspar and pound 
it up and mix it with water, and make a 
pitcher out of it, would it be good?’ This 
was a question which Edward put to his 
father one day, after he had been talking 
some time with his young friends. It ap- 
pears that James had felt like engaging in 
some new play, and had turned his atten- 
tion to the usesof feldspar. (See Penny 
Magazine, No. 18, p. 157.) The play of 
the post office they had pursued long 
enough, and they all were ready for ano- 
ther change. 


“If the feldspar is well ground it will 
make good clay,” was the reply: “but it is 
hard, and much grinding would be neces- 
sary. Itis better to find some clay ready 
made if you can. That which I showed 
you on our walk the other day, would have 
done pretty well.” 

“ But sir,’ said James, “you said then 
you would tell us how they make pitchers 
and such things; won’t you please to tell 
us now?” « Yes—come sit down by me, 
I know all about it: for where I lived when 
I was a boy there were several potteries, 
and I used to go and see the men at work. 
They have a lathe, made like a turner’s, 
except that a flat wheel lies horizontally, 
and on that they lay a lumpof clay. This 
they turn with a treadle, or little board 
which they move with one foot; and, by 
pressing the clay with their hands, and 
sometimes with a stick, they make it take 
any round shape they please. It is very 
ple: asing to see how a jar or jug seems to 
grow in their hands. Look into some 
coarse piece of earthen ware, and you may 
often see the streaks made by the worker's 
fingers, when the clay was soft. 


«“ After a vessel is shaped, it is cut off 


from the wheel by drawing a fine wire 
through the bottom, holding it by both 
ends. This cuts it like a knife. It is 


then set in the sun to dry, and after a great 
number are ready, they are piled up in a 
stone chamber, called a kiln, which has 
holes in the floor, and a furnace beneath. 
There a hot fire is made, and kept burning 
several hours. The heat is increased slowly, 
and afterwards slowly diminished, for fear 
of cracking the ware. The heat must not 
be raised too high, or the vessels will be 
half melted. While hot, salt is thrown in, 
which melts and runs all over them, and 
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hardens when cold. This is one way of 
elazing them. 

“| have much totell you about the dif- 
ferent kinds of clay, the modes of preparing 
them, and of making the finer kinds of pot- 
tery, ‘and many anecdotes about this useful 


art, in many parts of the world.” 





Tue Marts 1n Invra.—There is a strong 
belief at present in Bombay that the express 
which left this island on last Saturday after- 
noon will reach Calcutta before the steamer 
Hindostan. ‘This will afford another unde. 
niable proof of the superiority of Bombay 
as the post office port for India. We have 
no wish, while thus upholding the rights of 
this port, to decry those of Calcutta; the 
advantages that capital derives -from her 
steamers are very great, and we sincerely 
wish that they may be permanent. Bom- 
bay is indebted to the Hindosten for having 
brought the mid-monthly mai! with rapidity 
to Aden, and tothe Semiramis, for having 

made a speedy trip from Aden to this port. 
Thus the mails, which left London at one 
o'clock in the morning of the 25th of July, 
reached Bombay at half-past 11 0’clock on 
the 24th of August, being 30 days and a 
quarter, or 726 hours, from one post office 
to the other.—Gentleman’s Gaz. Aug. 26. 





A Larce Perarit.—dAn orphan boy, 12 
or 14 years of age, living in the neighbor. 
hood of Smithfield at the foot of the Cum- 
berland River, who obtains the scanty means 
necessary for his support by fishing, recent- 
ly found a pearl which is said to be worth 
$500. This pearl is about 3-8ths of an 
inch in diameter, weighs 18 grains, and is 
without a flaw or defect, 





There is now growing on the top of Porth- 
kerry steeple in W ales, about forty feet 
from the surface of the earth, an apple tree, 
with from seventy to eighty apples thereon. 
As it is very choice fruit, and would be in- 
jured by falling, a pet crow has been train- 
ed by the sexton to brine to town each ap- 


ple individually. —English paper. 





AN Inpran Councin IN WASHINGTON. 
—The newly arrived delegation from the 
Pottawatomies held a “ talk” yesterday af- 
ternoon with the Cherokee delegation which 
has been in this city for some time past. 
The meeting was requested by the former, 
some of whom had attended ds delegates 
from their tribe at the last grand council 
held in the Cherokee country at Tah-le-quah 
in the month of June, 1643.— Wash. paper. 
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HOPE ON. 


BY THEODORE A. COULD. 


Tope on! how oft the darkest night 
Precedes the fairest day ! 
Oh guard thy soul from sorrow’s blight— 
Clouds may obscure the day-god’s licht, 
Yet shines it still as clear and bright, 
When they have passed away. 








Hope on! though disappointment’s wings 
Above thy path shall soar; 

Though slander drive her rank’ling stings» 

Though malice all her venom brings, 

Though festering darts destraction flings, 
Sull must the storm pass o’er. 


If slave to poverty thou art, 
Bear bravely with thy lot: 
Though keen her galling chains may smart, 
Strive still to rend their links apart ; 
Hope on! for the despairing heart 
God surely loveth not, 


Hope on! Hope on! though drear and dark, 
Thy future may appear: 
The sailor in his stoi:m-tost bark, 
Still guides the helm, and hopes to mark, 
Amid the gloom some beacon spark, 
His dangerous way to cheer. 


Though wealth 
forsake, 
3e not by grief opprest ; 
Stern winter binds with ice the lake, 
But genial spring its bands shall break ; 
Hope on! a firmer purpose take, 
And leave to God tbe rest. 


takes wings, or friends 





A Reric oF Kine Cuarues [. was shown 
to us on Saturday, being the identical hand- 
kerchief used by that unfortunate monarch, 
while on the scaffold awaiting his execution, 
on the 30th of January, 1649. It is composed 
of three quarters of a yard of very fine linen, 
edged with Russel’s point lace, the whole of ex- 
quisite fineness. ‘The same quality ol fabries 
could be purchased now at 75 cents per yard 
for the linen and a dollar per yard for the lace. 
Their value in the time of the unfortunate 
monarch must have been far greater than that. 
The relic has descended from generation to 
generation, Weil authenticated: ‘its  tradi- 
ditionary history,” says the proprietor, ‘“ ¢ 
tale unfolds as absorbing in its melancholy in- 
terest, as amusing in some of its details.” The 
family owning this relic are American citizens, 
and reside near the citv. We have no doubt 
it would command £100 in England, could 
the present owners be persuaded to part with 
it. it is worthy of note that the principal 
figure in the point lace bordering this hand- 
Kerchicf, is the Scottish Thistle with rays 
diverging from the ball in the form of a glo- 
riaw Lhere 1s also a crown; the other de- 
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vices are unintelligible, but could no doubt be 


explained by comparison with the coat of 


arms of the Scotch Kings, of whom Charles 


was the second that ascended the English 
Throne.—N. Y. Sun. 





Destination of the Mormons—The St. 
Louis Republican says :— 

‘“ Nootka or Vancouver Island. on the 
North-west coast of America. is to bethe 
final destination and home of the Mormon 


people. ‘This island is about 300 miles 
long, and from 75 to 100 in width. It is 


separated from the main land by a long nar- 
row strait, and lies between the 47th or 
48th and 5lst or 52d degrees of north lati- 
tude, extending along the coast in a north- 
west direction. The boundary line be- 
tween the American and the British pos- 
sessions in the north-west will probably 
pass across the Island. The English, we 
believe, have one or tio trading posts on the 
Island, but for the most part it is inhabited 
by Indians of a not warlike disposition. It 
is a long journey, but can be accomplished. 

The consumption of butcher’s meat in- 
Paris in September last was 5.939 oxen, 
2,253 cows, 6,658 calves, and 37,503 sheep. 
As compared with the consumption during 
the corresponding month of 1844, there was 
an increase in 1845 of 180 oxen, 676 cows, 
897 calves, and 2,596 sheep. 





The Vatican versus RaiILtroaps.—The 
Gazzetta Ltaliana, a print publ lished at 
Paris, meations three decrees which. it al- 
leges, have been recently issued by the 
The first prohibits the construction 
of any deseription ed railroad in the Pon- 


i 0 pe. 


tifical dominion; by the second, all the 
Pope's subj jects are prohibited from attend. 
ing any scientific congress; and he third 


’ 


orders all physicians not to at'end such 
patients their third visit. shall not 
have received the sacrament. 


as. arti 


aca ll? ' 


made one thousand 
years before Christ. is saidto be in existence. 
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